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Second Report on Activities of the 86th Congress 


The first session of the 86th Congress managed to stay 
in session almost seven and one-half months without vot- 
ing on the question whether it would admit refugees above 
quotas as part of the participation by the United States in 
the World Refugee Year. The United States is one of the 
sponsors of World Refugee Year (see this Service, Oc- 
tober 17, 1959.) As was noted in the First Report on this 
Congress, March 14, 1959, there were many new faces in 
the largest Congress ever to assemble. But the presence of 
new persons in a new age does not in itself indicate new 
action for a new age. 

Probably most observers would call the first session of 
the 86th Congress a routine meeting, more distinguished 
for avoiding decisions than for making them. Congress 
indulged at times in discussion of personalities, in accord 
with historic precedent in the parliaments of democracies. 
The Senate talked long about Clare Boothe Luce and 
Lewis S. Strauss, and also postponed a debate on civil 
rights issues. 

In the United States it is customary for candidates for 
President to campaign as “undeclared candidates” — one 
theory is that uncertainty attracts interest. Two candidates 
have declared formally that they will make the race for 
the nomination — Senators John F. Kennedy, Massachu- 
setts, and Hubert H. Humphrey, Minnesota. The “un- 
declared candidates” left at this writing are thought to be 
Adlai E. Stevenson, former Governor of Illinois, and 
Senators W. Stuart Symington, Missouri, and Lyndon 
B. Johnson, Texas. The presiding officer of the Senate, 
Vice President Nixon, is the only aspirant for the Re- 
publican nomination, now that Governor Rockefeller of 
New York has formally declined to be a candidate. 

The notes that follow supplement those published March 
14, 1959. All bills introduced in the first session are car- 
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ried over and retain the previous numbers. In this issue 
special note is also taken of proposals relating to farm 
labor. This has long been an obscure and neglected issue 
in Congress, but now Congressional hearings have been 
held and there is a broader public discussion than has been 
evident for some time. 


Recommendations of Civil Rights Commission 


As we noted in this Service, December 26, 1959, the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights made, in 1959, 
the following recommendations after two years of study : 

After investigation by the Civil Rights Commission of 
complaints with respect to denial of the right of voters to 
register, the President should be empowered to appoint a 
federal officer or employe “to act as a temporary regis- 
trar.” 

Submission to the states of a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution specifically prohibiting the denial to citi- 
zens of the right to vote and register. a ee 

Authorization by Congress to the Bureau of the Cénsu’ 
to compile registration and voting statistics. . 

A federal law requiring states to preserve voting records 
for five years. 

In 1959, Congress extended the life of the Commission 
on Civil Rights for two years, until November, 1961. The 
leadership did not arrange for a full debate on civil rights 
issues, but it was understood in 1959 that other pending 
legislation would be given thorough consideration early in 
1960. This legislation is in the hands of the following com- 
mittees: Senate Committee on the Judiciary, James O. 
Eastland, Mississippi, chairman ; House Committee on the 
Judiciary, Emanuel Celler, New York, chairman. 

Among many civil rights proposals, Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, Texas, sponsored a bill, $.499. This measure 
would grant specific power to the Attorney General to is- 
sue subpoenas when seeking enforcement of the right to 
vote ; would provide penalties for interstate transportation 
of explosives for use in the bombing of public buildings ; 
and would etablish a Community Relations Service for 
the purpose of mediating and conciliating local disputes 
over civil rights on a voluntary basis. 

A broader bill is introduced by Paul H. Douglas, Illi- 
nois, with 13 Democrats and four Republicans as co-spon- 
sors. This is $.810 and is known as the “liberals’ bill.” It 
would express strongly Congressional endorsement of the 
Supreme Court’s decision on desegregation of public 
schools in 1954. It would make federal grants to aid local 
school districts deprived of state financing because of state 
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laws designed to block integration. It would empower the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to draw up 
desegregation plans for communities failing to make prac- 
tical transitions toward integration, and would authorize 
the Attorney General to seek injunctions to enforce such 
plans. It would also empower the Attorney General to ob- 
tain injunctions on behalf of persons complaining that 
they are deprived of their civil rights when these persons 
are unable to initiate court proceedings on their own be- 
half. The same bill wa introduced in 1958 and died in 
committee. 

President Eisenhower’s civil rights program, as recom- 
mended to Congress in 1959 occupied middle ground be- 
tween the Johnson and Douglas bills. The President re- 
quested legislation making it a federal offense to obstruct 
court orders in school integration cases ; expansion of fed- 
eral authority to investigate cases of bombing of churches 
and schools ; the granting of specific power to the Attorney 
General to inspect federal election records ; “a temporary 
program of financial and technical aid to state and local 
agencies to assist them in making the necessary adjust- 
ment required by school desegregation decisions.” Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen, IIlinois, and others sponsor the fol- 
lowing bills embodying the President’s program, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary: $.955, S.956, 
S.957, and S.960. 

The House Judiciary Committee reported out in 1959 
H.R. 3147, a civil rights bill dealing with the preservation 
of voting record and providing criminal penalties for ob- 
struction of federal court orders. Omitted were major 
sections advocated by “the liberals.” This limited measure 
was not brought to a vote in the House. 

The Senate, in 1959, was willing only to extend the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission but was not willing even 
to vote on a provision in $.2391 which would provide for 
retention, preservation, and production of federal election 
records. 


Federal Aid to Depressed Areas in U. S. 


The Area Redevelopment bill, S.722, introduced by 
Paul H. Douglas, Illinois, for himself and 38 co-sponsors 
(five of them Republicans) was patterned closely on a 
measure that President Eisenhower vetoed in 1958, a veto 
not relished by all Republicans running for office in No- 
vember, 1958. The bill was passed by the Senate, and re- 
ported in the House, May 14, 1959, but not debated here. 

This measure would create an Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration as an independent agency in the executive 
branch. It would require the Administrator of that agency 
to designate as industrial redevelopment areas those sec- 
tions experiencing unemployment of 12 per cent of the 
working force during the preceding year, and of nine per 
cent during 15 out of 18 preceding months, and of six per 
cent during 18 of the preceding 24 months. The admin- 
istrator would also be required to designate as rural devel- 
opment areas those counties that are ranked among the 
500 in the nation as having the lowest level of living 
among farm operator families and those ranked among 
the 500 counties having the highest percentage of commer- 
cial farms producing less than $2,500 worth of products 
for sale annually. The bill would authorize establishment 
of two funds of $75,000,000 each, one rural, the other 
urban, for loans to localities for redevelopment programs. 
It would establish a fund of $50,000,000 for low-interest, 
long-term loans for the construction or expansion of pub- 
lic facilities; and grants of $35,000,000 to assist in the 
financing of public facilities in redevelopment areas. It 


would also authorize an appropriation for the proposed 
Redevelopment Administration to enable it to spend 
$4,500,000 to furnish technical assistance in redevelop- 
ment areas; and one of $1,500,000 for vocational train- 
ing of people in redevelopment areas. 

On October 15 the special Senate Committee on Unem- 
ployment held hearings at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, at 
which many witnesses declared that federal assistance was 
necessary in order to relieve the critical situation in em- 
ployment in Northeastern Pennsylvania, especially in the 
state’s anthracite and bituminous coal regions. 


Aid for Education 


The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
reported favorably S.2, a comprehensive bill sponsored 
by 27 Senators from both parties. Federal grants would 
be authorized to the states, totaling $1,085,000,000 the 
first year after enactment, increasing to $4,745,000,000 the 
fourth year and each fiscal year thereafter. States would 
be free to determine the proportions of the allotments that 
they would use for salaries for teachers in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and for construction of public 
school buildings. Allotments would be made to the states 
the first three years on the basis of equal amounts per 
child of school age, but payments beginning with the 
fourth year would be subject to changes according to pre- 
scribed idices of “state and local effort” in the support of 
public schools. In the House an identical bill, H.R. 22, 
was not reported by the Committee on Education and 
Labor. The chairman of the House Committee is Repre- 
sentative Graham A. Barden, North Carolina. 

The President’s public education program, sent to Con- 
gress February 10, 1959, calls for federal grants to as- 
sist in “debt service” to “needy” school districts, with 
states required to match the federal contribution. The 
maximum federal grants would amount to $85,000,000 a 
year over a 25-year period. 


Contributions to Colleges 


In November, 1959, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Wilbur D. Mills, Arkansas, chairman, opened 
hearings on many aspects of revision of the tax laws, 
including proposals for more liberal treatment than is now 
possible in the exemption from taxation of contributions 
and payments to colleges. 

Among the bills on this subject, pending in the Com- 
mittee are the following : 

H.R. 2440, introduced by Representative Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr., New Jersey, would permit individuals to receive 
income tax credit for contributions to colleges up to 15 
per cent of their adjusted gross income ; and corporations 
up to 10 per cent. On October 23, 1959, Arthur Flem- 
ming, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare made 
a statement opposing the Thompson bill, holding that the 
provisions would discriminate against other forms of pri- 
vate philanthropic contributions. It is reported that the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and other agencies, support the Thompson bill. 

H.R. 38, introduced by Representative Hale Boggs, 
Louisiana, would permit a credit against income tax to the 
extent of 30 per cent of the payments per year by a tax- 
payer to educational institutions for the cost of tuition 
and fees of persons above the 12th grade. This measure 
is backed by the American Council on Education. Many 
other bills would permit parents to deduct from taxable 
income the payments made for tuition and other expenses 
of children. Secretary Flemming has also objected to 
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H.R. 38 stating that it is “plainly inadequate and largely 
misdirected.” 


Loyalty Oaths in Defense Education Act 


The Senate voted on July 23, 49 to 42, to recommit to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, S.819, a 
bill that would remove the requirement under the National 
Defense Education Act that each student receiving a 
scholarship, grant or loan must file an affidavit containing 
both an oath of allegiance and also one stating that he is 
not a member of or supporter of an organization advo- 
cating the overthrow of the U. S. government by violence 
or by illegal or unconstitutional means. This action put 
the bill “on the shelf.” 


Minimum Wage 


A subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Lister Hill, Alabama, chairman, has re- 
ported out favorably S.1046, a bill that would raise the 
minimum wage of workers covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act from $1.00 to $1.25 an hour. It would also 
extend the coverage to many workers not now protected. 


Commission on Country Life 


Senators Hubert Humphrey, Minnesota, and Stephen 
M. Young, Ohio, sponsor S.2031, a bill that would estab- 
lish a Commission on Country Life for the purpose of 
considering recent charges affecting rural communities 
and reporting findings to the President and Congress. In 
1909 a Commission on Country Life appointed by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, made a report, and a number of organi- 
zations interested in agriculture and rural social improve- 
ment have urged a re-appraisal after 50 years. The bill is 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senator Allen J. Ellender, Louisiana, chairman. 


International Medical Research 


The Senate passed, May 20, 1959, S.J. Res. 41, spon- 
sored by a bi-partisan group of over 50 Senators, but the 
House took no action on the measure. The Resolution 
would provide for establishment of an eighth institute 
among the present National Institutes of Health, one for 
International Medical Research. The proposed institute 
would deal principally with setting up machinery in the 
United States to facilitate cooperation of persons engaged 
in medical research in the United States with persons with 
similar responsibilities in other nations. The House Com- 
mttee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Oren Harris, 
Arkanas, chairman, held hearings on the measure. 


Social Security 

Social Security benefits have usually been liberalized 
in “election years,” and as everyone knows 1960 is an 
election year. The Way and Means Committee of the 
House, where such measures must originate, is expected 
to consider further modifications, including provision for 
medical care for elderly persons, and raising the limit of 
$100 a month which recipients of Old Age, Survivors’, 
and Disability Insurance may earn in covered employment 
without losing the benefit. 

The latest amendments (1958) of the social security 
laws were summarized in this Service, March 14, 1959. 
These amendments made it possible for the first time for 
dependents of totally disabled workers to secure social 
security benefits. More than 200,000 disabled workers 
aged 50 to 65 were receiving monthly benefits in 1958. 
The amendments made it possible for about 180,000 de- 
pendents of disabled workers to receive payments. 

H.R. 2743, introduced by Representative Frank M. 
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Clark, Pennsylvania, would “provide for exemption from 
participation in the federal old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance program for individuals who are opposed to partici- 
pation in such program on grounds of conscience and be- 
lief.” It is understood that this exemption is requested by 
citizens who are members of Amish groups, branches of 
the Mennonite “family” of religious bodies. 


Senate Hearings on Migrant Farm Labor 


The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
Senate has established a Subcommittee on Migrant Labor 
of which Harrison A. Williams, Jr., of New Jersey is 
chairman. The Committee has opened hearings on mini- 
mum wage legislation and farm workers. 

At the first session of the Subcommittee Senator Wil- 
liams said: 

“The Subcommittee this morning begins the task of 
finding legislative remedies and corrective action which 
respond to the public concern for the appalling conditions 
faced by many of the migrant laborers who earn their liv- 
ing by following the crop harvests throughout the United 
States. The public concern for these conditions, in the 
opinion of the Chairman of the Subcommittee, is based 
upon three fundamental propositions : 

“(1) A democratic and affluent society such as ours 
will not tolerate pockets of poverty and human degrada- 
tion such as those presented by the migrant laborer. 

“(2) A democratic society deplores exploitation of the 
weak and uninformed. 

“(3) A democratic society does not accept the concept 
of inequality by birth ; and, therefore, will not permit eco- 
nomic hardship, educational disadvantages, and health 
disabilities, to be passed on from parent to child. It sure- 
ly follows that we must find effective means to prevent 
the children of migrant laborers from inheriting the ex- 
tremely unfortunate economic circumstances of their par- 
ents.” 

In the hands of the Subcommittee are bills related to 
minimum wages and farm workers, the registration of 
labor contractors in interstate commerce, the prohibition 
of child labor in agriculture during non-school hours. 

The Committee has announced plans for study of all 
aspects of the migrant labor situation in the U. S. and 
States that it will hold hearings not only in Washington 
but in various regions so that it may study migrant farm 
labor problems at first hand. 

At hearings held in August, 1959, approval was given 
by spokesmen of the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Agriculture of a bill, S.1778, introduced by 
Senators Javits and Keating, New York, containing the 
Administration’s recommendation for the registration of 
migrant labor contractors or crew leaders. 

Other Senate bills on farm labor, which are now said 
to be more numerous than at any previous time in the his- 
tery of the United States, include: 

S.1085, introduced by Senators Patrick V. McNamara, 
Michigan, and Joseph S. Clark, Pennsylvania, would es- 
tablish a minimum wage for workers on large corporate 
farms. Beginning with the rate of 75 cents an hour, the 
minimum for farm workers would be increased each year 
until it would reach the level of the workers at present 
covered in various industries at $1.00 an hour. 

S.2141, also sponsored by Senator McNamara, would 
prohibit child labor in agriculture outside of school hours. 
It would prohibit labor in farming outside of school 
hours by any persons under 14 years of age and empower 
the Secretary of Labor to prescribe regulations of work- 
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laws designed to block integration. It would empower the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to draw up 
desegregation plans for communities failing to make prac- 
tical transitions toward integration, and would authorize 
the Attorney General to seek injunctions to enforce such 
plans. It would also empower the Attorney General to ob- 
tain injunctions on behalf of persons complaining that 
they are deprived of their civil rights when these persons 
are unable to initiate court proceedings on their own be- 
half. The same bill wa introduced in 1958 and died in 
committee. 

President Eisenhower’s civil rights program, as recom- 
mended to Congress in 1959 occupied middle ground be- 
tween the Johnson and Douglas bills. The President re- 
quested legislation making it a federal offense to obstruct 
court orders in school integration cases ; expansion of fed- 
eral authority to investigate cases of bombing of churches 
and schools ; the granting of specific power to the Attorney 
General to inspect federal election records ; “a temporary 
program of financial and technical aid to state and local 
agencies to assist them in making the necessary adjust- 
ment required by school desegregation decisions.” Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois, and others sponsor the fol- 
lowing bills embodying the President’s program, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary: $.955, S.956, 
S.957, and S.960. 

The House Judiciary Committee reported out in 1959 
H.R. 3147, a civil rights bill dealing with the preservation 
of voting record and providing criminal penalties for ob- 
struction of federal court orders. Omitted were major 
sections advocated by “the liberals.” This limited measure 
was not brought to a vote in the House. 

The Senate, in 1959, was willing only to extend the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission but was not willing even 
to vote on a provision in $.2391 which would provide for 
retention, preservation, and production of federal election 
records. 


Federal Aid to Depressed Areas in U. S. 


The Area Redevelopment bill, S.722, introduced by 
Paul H. Douglas, Illinois, for himself and 38 co-sponsors 
(five of them Republicans) was patterned closely on a 
measure that President Eisenhower vetoed in 1958, a veto 
not relished by all Republicans running for office in No- 
vember, 1958. The bill was passed by the Senate, and re- 
ported in the House, May 14, 1959, but not debated here. 

This measure would create an Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration as an independent agency in the executive 
branch. It would require the Administrator of that agency 
to designate as industrial redevelopment areas those sec- 
tions experiencing unemployment of 12 per cent of the 
working force during the preceding year, and of nine per 
cent during 15 out of 18 preceding months, and of six per 
cent during 18 of the preceding 24 months. The admin- 
istrator would also be required to designate as rural devel- 
opment areas those counties that are ranked among the 
500 in the nation as having the lowest level of living 
among farm operator families and those ranked among 
the 500 counties having the highest percentage of commer- 
cial farms producing less than $2,500 worth of products 
for sale annually. The bill would authorize establishment 
of two funds of $75,000,000 each, one rural, the other 
urban, for loans to localities for redevelopment programs. 
It would establish a fund of $50,000,000 for low-interest, 
long-term loans for the construction or expansion of pub- 
lic facilities; and grants of $35,000,000 to assist in the 
financing of public facilities in redevelopment areas. It 


would also authorize an appropriation for the proposed 
Redevelopment Administration to enable it to spend 
$4,500,000 to furnish technical assistance in redevelop- 
ment areas; and one of $1,500,000 for vocational train- 
ing of people in redevelopment areas. 

On October 15 the special Senate Committee on Unem- 
ployment held hearings at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, at 
which many witnesses declared that federal assistance was 
necessary in order to relieve the critical situation in em- 
ployment in Northeastern Pennsylvania, especially in the 
state’s anthracite and bituminous coal regions. 


Aid for Education 


The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
reported favorably S.2, a comprehensive bill sponsored 
by 27 Senators from both parties. Federal grants would 
be authorized to the states, totaling $1,085,000,000 the 
first year after enactment, increasing to $4,745,000,000 the 
fourth year and each fiscal year thereafter. States would 
be free to determine the proportions of the allotments that 
they would use for salaries for teachers in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and for construction of public 
school buildings. Allotments would be made to the states 
the first three years on the basis of equal amounts per 
child of school age, but payments beginning with the 
fourth year would be subject to changes according to pre- 
scribed idices of “state and local effort” in the support of 
public schools. In the House an identical bill, H.R. 22, 
was not reported by the Committee on Education and 
Labor. The chairman of the House Committee is Repre- 
sentative Graham A. Barden, North Carolina. 

The President’s public education program, sent to Con- 
gress February 10, 1959, calls for federal grants to as- 
sist in “debt service” to “needy” school districts, with 
states required to match the federal contribution. The 
maximum federal grants would amount to $85,000,000 a 
year over a 25-year period. 


Contributions to Colleges 


In November, 1959, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Wilbur D. Mills, Arkansas, chairman, opened 
hearings on many aspects of revision of the tax laws, 
including proposals for more liberal treatment than is now 
possible in the exemption from taxation of contributions 
and payments to colleges. 

Among the bills on this subject, pending in the Com- 
mittee are the following : 

H.R. 2440, introduced by Representative Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr., New Jersey, would permit individuals to receive 
income tax credit for contributions to colleges up to 15 
per cent of their adjusted gross income ; and corporations 
up to 10 per cent. On October 23, 1959, Arthur Flem- 
ming, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare made 
a statement opposing the Thompson bill, holding that the 
provisions would discriminate against other forms of pri- 
vate philanthropic contributions. It is reported that the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and other agencies, support the Thompson bill. 

H.R. 38, introduced by Representative Hale Boggs, 
Louisiana, would permit a credit against income tax to the 
extent of 30 per cent of the payments per year by a tax- 
payer to educational institutions for the cost of tuition 
and fees of persons above the 12th grade. This measure 
is backed by the American Council on Education. Many 
other bills would permit parents to deduct from taxable 
income the payments made for tuition and other expenses 
of children. Secretary Flemming has also objected to 
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H.R. 38 stating that it is “plainly inadequate and largely 
misdirected.” 


Loyalty Oaths in Defense Education Act 


The Senate voted on July 23, 49 to 42, to recommit to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, $.819, a 
bill that would remove the requirement under the National 
Defense Education Act that each student receiving a 
scholarship, grant or loan must file an affidavit containing 
both an oath of allegiance and also one stating that he is 
not a member of or supporter of an organization advo- 
cating the overthrow of the U. S. government by violence 
or by illegal or unconstitutional means. This action put 
the bill “on the shelf.” 


Minimum Wage 

A subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Lister Hill, Alabama, chairman, has re- 
ported out favorably S.1046, a bill that would raise the 
minimum wage of workers covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act from $1.00 to $1.25 an hour. It would also 
extend the coverage to many workers not now protected. 


Commission on Country Life 


Senators Hubert Humphrey, Minnesota, and Stephen 
M. Young, Ohio, sponsor $.2031, a bill that would estab- 
lish a Commission on Country Life for the purpose of 
considering recent charges affecting rural communities 
and reporting findings to the President and Congress. In 
1909 a Commission on Country Life appointed by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, made a report, and a number of organi- 
zations interested in agriculture and rural social improve- 
ment have urged a re-appraisal after 50 years. The bill is 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senator Allen J. Ellender, Louisiana, chairman. 


International Medical Research 


The Senate passed, May 20, 1959, S.J. Res. 41, spon- 
sored by a bi-partisan group of over 50 Senators, but the 
House took no action on the measure. The Resolution 
would provide for establishment of an eighth institute 
among the present National Institutes of Health, one for 
International Medical Research. The proposed institute 
would deal principally with setting up machinery in the 
United States to facilitate cooperation of persons engaged 
in medical research in the United States with persons with 
similar responsibilities in other nations. The House Com- 
mttee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Oren Harris, 
Arkanas, chairman, held hearings on the measure. 


Social Security 

Social Security benefits have usually been liberalized 
in “election years,” and as everyone knows 1960 is an 
election year. The Way and Means Committee of the 
House, where such measures must originate, is expected 
to consider further modifications, including provision for 
medical care for elderly persons, and raising the limit of 
$100 a month which recipients of Old Age, Survivors’, 
and Disability Insurance may earn in covered employment 
without losing the benefit. 

The latest amendments (1958) of the social security 
laws were summarized in this Service, March 14, 1959. 
These amendments made it possible for the first time for 
dependents of totally disabled workers to secure social 
security benefits. More than 200,000 disabled workers 
aged 50 to 65 were receiving monthly benefits in 1958. 
The amendments made it possible for about 180,000 de- 
pendents of disabled workers to receive payments. 

H.R. 2743, introduced by Representative Frank M. 
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Clark, Pennsylvania, would “provide for exemption from 
participation in the federal old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance program for individuals who are opposed to partici- 
pation in such program on grounds of conscience and be- 
lief.” It is understood that this exemption is requested by 
citizens who are members of Amish groups, branches of 
the Mennonite “family” of religious bodies. 


Senate Hearings on Migrant Farm Labor 


The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
Senate has established a Subcommittee on Migrant Labor 
of which Harrison A. Williams, Jr., of New Jersey is 
chairman. The Committee has opened hearings on mini- 
mum wage legislation and farm workers. 

At the first session of the Subcommittee Senator Wil- 
liams said: 

“The Subcommittee this morning begins the task of 
finding legislative remedies and corrective action which 
respond to the public concern for the appalling conditions 
faced by many of the migrant laborers who earn their liv- 
ing by following the crop harvests throughout the United 
States. The public concern for these conditions, in the 
opinion of the Chairman of the Subcommittee, is based 
upon three fundamental propositions : 

“(1) A democratic and affluent society such as ours 
will not tolerate pockets of poverty and human degrada- 
tion such as those presented by the migrant laborer. 

“(2) A democratic society deplores exploitation of the 
weak and uninformed. 

“(3) A democratic society does not accept the concept 
of inequality by birth ; and, therefore, will not permit eco- 
nomic hardship, educational disadvantages, and health 
disabilities, to be passed on from parent to child. It sure- 
ly follows that we must find effective means to prevent 
the children of migrant laborers from inheriting the ex- 
tremely unfortunate economic circumstances of their par- 
ents.” 

In the hands of the Subcommittee are bills related to 
minimum wages and farm workers, the registration of 
labor contractors in interstate commerce, the prohibition 
of child labor in agriculture during non-school hours. 

The Committee has announced plans for study of all 
aspects of the migrant labor situation in the U. S. and 
states that it will hold hearings not only in Washington 
but in various regions so that it may study migrant farm 
labor problems at first hand. 

At hearings held in August, 1959, approval was given 
by spokesmen of the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Agriculture of a bill, S.1778, introduced by 
Senators Javits and Keating, New York, containing the 
Administration’s recommendation for the registration of 
migrant labor contractors or crew leaders. 

Other Senate bills on farm labor, which are now said 
to be more numerous than at any previous time in the his- 
tory of the United States, include: 

S.1085, introduced by Senators Patrick V. McNamara, 
Michigan, and Joseph S. Clark, Pennsylvania, would es- 
tablish a minimum wage for workers on large corporate 
farms. Beginning with the rate of 75 cents an hour, the 
minimum for farm workers would be increased each year 
until it would reach the level of the workers at present 
covered in various industries at $1.00 an hour. 

S.2141, also sponsored by Senator McNamara, would 
prohibit child labor in agriculture outside of school hours. 
It would prohibit labor in farming outside of school 
hours by any persons under 14 years of age and empower 
the Secretary of Labor to prescribe regulations of work- 
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ing conditions and hours for persons working in agricul- 
ture aged 14 to 16. The effect would be to apply to young 
workers in agriculture the same federal provisions now 
applying to young workers in industry. 

S.2498, introduced by Senator Harrison A. Williams, 
Jr., New Jersey, and 12 other Democrats, would also pro- 
vide for registration of crew leaders. 

House bills, referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, Representative Graham A. Barden, North 
Carolina, chairman, include: 

H.R. 4488, introduced by Representative James Roose- 
velt, California, a minimum - wage bill, identical with 
S:1085 noted above. Mr. Roosevelt also sponsors H.R. 
4947, which would provide for coverage of agricultural 
workers of provisions respecting minimum wages and 
maximum hours in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

' H.R. 8297, introduced by Representative James G. 
O’Hara, Michigan, a child labor bill, would eliminate 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 the execption 
from child labor provisions presently existing with respect 
to agricultural employment. 

Refugees 

~ As is noted earlier, and as was stated in this SERVICE, 
October 17, 1959, on progress in the observance of World 
Refugee Year, Congress did not provide for the entry of 
one additional refugee above existing quotas. Continua- 
tion of allocation of surplus commodities is assured, and 
financial contributions were voted. President Eisenhower 
has asked for admission, during World Refugee Year 
(July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960) of 10,000 refugees above 
immigration quotas, and the United States Committee for 
Refugees, a voluntary organization, has called for admis- 
sion of 20,000 persons H.J. Res. 397, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, Emanuel Celler, Chairman, 
would permit the Secretary of State to recommend to the 
Attorney General the admission of certain refugee -escap- 
ees on “parole.” 

Action Completed 


. The following notes are on the new public laws dealing 
with certain issues, some of which were discussed in our 
issue of March 14, 1959: 

: Housing (P.L. 372-86th Congress, Ist Session). This 
provided. for authority to arrange under federal subsidy 
37,000: units of public housing to be erected by local pub- 
lic housing authorities ; authorized appropriation of $50,- 
000,000 in direct federal loans for housing of the elderly ; 
authorized $250,000,000 for loans to colleges for dormi- 
tories and other facilities; authorized $350,000,000 for 
urban renewal on enactment and $300,000,000, July 1, 
1960; and $25,000,000 for loans to cooperative housing 
projects. 

- Farm Surplus Disposal (P.L. 86-341). This bill au- 
thorized, but did: not direct, the Secretary of Agriculture 
to inaugurate a food stamp plan for distribution of sur- 
plus food to needy persons. (The Administration has de- 
clined.to put the plan into effect.) It also extended for 
two years the provisions of the now well-known law, P.L. 
480 of 1954, authorizing the sale of surplus commodities 
abroad in exchange for local currencies to the extent of 
$1,500,000,000 per year; also authorizing appropriation 
of $300,000,00 per year for donation of surplus food for 
relief of needy persons abroad. 

- Alien Orphans (P.L. 86-253). This law permits the 
continued entrance into the United States of orphaned 
children under the age of 14 who have been, or will be, 
adopted by families that are citizens of the United States 


—until July 1, 1960. The Attorney General is required 
to investigate each citizen who is petitioner before admit- 
ting the non-quota orphan immigrants. 

Labor Management Reform (P.L. 86-257). The first 
major legislation since the Taft-Hartley Act was put into 
effect after long debate and much compromise. The law 
contains a sort of “bill of rights” for labor union mem- 
bers, providing protection of their right to speak and to 
vote in union elections, and a voice in the fixing of dues, 
etc. It provides for periodic financial reports from unions 
and their officials and from employers who spend money 
to influence workers’ choice of a bargaining agent. Among 
other provisions are regulation of picketing for purposes 
of organization or recognition; penalties for a variety of 
“corrupt practices”; clarification of the relation between 
state and federal labor relations agencies. 

Foreign Aid Appropriation (P.L. 86-383). The annual 
battle in Congress over foreign aid resulted in an appro- 
priation of $3,225,813,000 which was $1,204,182,000 less 
than the President requested and $330,000,000 less than 
Congress had previously authorized in an earlier law in 
1959 (PL. 86-108). Congress cut most items in this 
omnibus measure. It did not cut U.N. Technical Assistance 
($30,000,000) ; the U.N. Children’s Fund ($12,000,000) ; 
the U.N. Relief and Works Agency [Arab Refugee Re- 
lief |, $25,000,000. 


Report on Farm Labor Importation 


A committee appointed by Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell to study the program under which about 
500,000 Mexicans are brought into the United States year- 
ly to supplement the seasonal farm labor supply has rec- 
ommended temporary extension of the program provided 
the Secretary is given greater enforcement powers to pro- 
tect the interests of American agricultural workers. 

U. S. workers in some instances have been deprived of 
job opportunities, their working season shortened, and 
wages and earnings held down by employment of the for- 
eign workers, the committee declared. 

The report said: Mexicans are being used increasingly 
in year-round and skilled occupations contrary to the 
original intent of the legislation authorizing the program, 
Public Law 78. Wage rates in activities employing Mexi- 
cans have lagged behind the wage levels for farm work 
generally. Employers of Mexicans tend to pay less to 
American farm help than those who use American work- 
ers only, Many employers prefer Mexicans because they 
represent an assured work force. Thus in some areas al- 
most 100 percent of the seasonal work on certain crop 
activities is performed by foreign workers. 

The committee noted that U. S. workers lack the pro- 
tections afforded Mexicans who are brought into this coun- 
try. Under an agreement with the Mexican Government, 
the imported workers are given guaranteed employment 
and free transportation, housing, and occupational insur- 
ance. 

It is expected that bills to renew or amend Public Law 
78 will be considered in the second session of the 86th 
Congress. 


Farm Worker Recruitment Regulations 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell announced, No- 
vember 20, 1959, that based upon proposals he made last 
August he was amending the regulations under which the 


public employment service supplies migrant workers: to 
farmers. 
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The amendments, which became effective in 30 days, 
are those on which public hearings were held in Septem- 
ber, 1959, with change made on the basis of evidence 
brought forth in the hearings. 

The amendments to the existing regulations, which are 
being put into effect by the Secretary, are designed to 
prevent the use of tax supported facilities in undercutting 
prevailing wages, working conditions, housing and trans- 
portation practices when farmers recruit domestic farm 
workers from out-of-state sources. The amendments are 
of concern principally to farmers in the United States 
who employ the great majority of hired farm workers, 
and require changes in practices only by those farm em- 
ployers who fail to meet local employment standards. 

The Secretary said that the changes made in his pro- 
posals after the public hearings were of a clarifying na- 
ture except for a deleted proposal which would have re- 
quired the employment service to check into a farm work- 
er’s past employment history before referring him to an 
out-of-state job. 

“The employment service,” the Secretary said, “is now 
required to ascertain that a worker is suitably qualified 
before he is referred to an employer for work. This calls 
for evaluation, where appropriate, of the applicant’s work 
history. Evidence presented at the hearings indicates, 
however, that the adoption of a more rigid requirement 
would be infeasible and undesirable. Also under the exist- 
ing rules employers have the option of reject any individ- 
ual worker referred by the employment service. The pres- 
ent regulation on this matter will, therefore, be allowed 
to stand without amendment.” 

The other changes in the original proposals, which re- 
sulted from the hearings, make clear that the regulations 
refer to domestic farm workers and not to foreign nation- 
als covered under other laws ; that the transportation regu- 
lations refer to cost and not to safety provisions, which 
are covered under existing ICC regulations ; and that pre- 
vailing conditions are governed by the number of workers 
affected by such conditions not by the number of employ- 
ers involved. 


Resolution on Minimum Wage 


Following is the full text of a resolution on “Minimum 
Wage Coverage” adopted by the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches, February 26, 1959: 

‘Whereas, through its action on June 4, 1958 on the 
‘Churches’ Concern for Public Assistance,’ the General 
Board went beyond the subject of charitable relief of de- 
privation and suffering to state its conviction that, ‘basic 
economic security must also be strengthened so that the 
need for public assistance may be minimized’ ; 

“Whereas, in its statement on September 15, 1954 on 
‘Christian Principles and Assumptions for Economic 
Life,’ the General Board has also declared that, as one 
basic ‘norm for the judgment of economic institutions 
and practices .. . Christians should work for a situation 
wherein all have access to a minimum standard of living 

. . sufficient to permit care of the health of all and for 
suitable protection of the weaker members of society .. . 
= of the able-bodied against hazards beyond their con- 
trol’; 

“Whereas, the General Board affirmed the need for the 
extension of minimum wage legislation to migratory farm 
laborers (‘The Church and the Agricultural Migrants’ 
September 19, 1951) and subsequently (February 28, 
1957) authorized representatives of the National Council 
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to testify in favor of the principle of extending minimum 
wage legislation to migratory farm workers; and 

“Whereas, the General Board has likewise affirmed the 
need for the extension of minimum wage legislation as a 
means of securing defensible minimum living standards 
to other wage workers in agriculture (‘Ethical Goals for 
Agricultural Policy’ June 4, 1958) ; 

“Therefore, be it resolved: That the principle of mini- 
mum wage legislation, Federal and State, should be sup- 
ported as a practical and proven means of assuring at least 
the minimum standard of living necessary for the mainte- 
nance of health and decency for family living today, and 
should be extended to all workers, and That the General 
Board authorized representatives of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches to testify at hearings in support of the 
principle of the extension of minimum wage legislation 
to include groups not now covered.” 

[A resolution is an action “primarily designed to imple- 
ment policies.” It is not a pronouncement, which is “a 
statement of policy, or a position, or an‘affirmation of 
conviction formally approved by the General Board or 
General Assembly.” The quotations are from the loose- 
leaf document issued February, 1959, Pronowncements 
Issued by the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. | 


A Farmer on Unions Among Farm Laborers 


Frederick S. Van Dyke, a fifth-generation farmer re- 
siding near Stockton, Calif., in the San Joaquin Valley, 
an elder in a Presbyterian Church, has addressed “An 
Open Letter To My Fellow Farmers,” stating as a farm- 
er, he “will support the unionization of agricultural 
labor.” He says that he has “come to these conclusions 
slowly, after much thought and many years of study,” 
and trusts that other farmers and “men of God” will join 
him in his effort. Excerpts from a mimeographed copy 
of the letter follow: 

“As a churchman, I cannot condone the fact that, in 
our very rich San Joaquin Valley, the largest single seg- 
ment of society is living in abject poverty. As a Presby- 
terian elder, I must accept my sworn responsibility to re- 
lieve such a situation in whatever way legally possible. 
And since my church and I believe in freedom of the in- 
dividual rather than control by the state, what better way 
is there to help these people than to encourage them to 
help themselves? . . . 

“As a farmer, I believe that higher wages, based upon 
ability and training will be a great benefit to agriculture 
itself. Such wages will have at least two desirable results 
from the employer’s viewpoint: (1) more farm labor will 
become available ; (2) this labor will be of a more reliable 
and responsible type. 

“The difficulty in obtaining labor at a crucial moment 
of growth and harvest of a crop is a common problem 
among farmers. The difficulty of holding the labor force 
and maintaining worker standards is also very well known. 
I am. beset with all the financial problems of other farm- 
ers. But I would pay a good wage for a well trained two- 
pump irrigator who would stay on the job or be replaced 
immediately by another, equally skilled. I would pay well 
for a hoeing crew which would do the job as I wanted 
it done, and when I wanted it done. I am not alone in 
my willingness to pay good wages to good workers. 

“Tt has been said that a strike at harvest would ruin 
the farmer. The last two years I watched my tomato 
crops rot in the fields because my imported crews became 
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homesick for Mexico a month too soon. It was too late 
by that time to recruit local pickers. The farmer who co- 
operates with the agricultural workers union has at least 
as much to gain from the union as the union has to gain 
from him. Contracts signed in advance of the season could 
well contain no-strike clauses. As a result, the farmer 
would enjoy a greater labor stability than he has today. 

“The large farming syndicates which are able to hire 
labor at very low wages will be the only group with a dif- 
ficult period of adjustment. On the other hand, the fam- 
ily farm will benefit most. When prices are depressed, the 
small farmer cuts down on his hired help in order to save 
the cost of labor; he attempts to do as much of his own 
work as possible. He is then automatically competing for 
a wage in the farm labor market. With taxes to pay, ma- 
chinery upkeep, and general farm overhead, he is unable 
to support his family on the equivalent of the wages the 
syndicate pays. He is forced to sell out to the syndicate. 

“It should be remembered that 90c an hour amounts to 
only about $150 a month. I hope my fellow farmers will 
search their consciences and their pocketbooks, and ask 
themselves whether a man, his wife and his children, 
can live on $150 a month. 

“It has been said that agriculture, operating on a nar- 
row profit margin, cannot afford to increase wages. I 
firmly believe that unionization of farm labor will prod 
farmers into organizing on their own behalf in order to 
receive higher prices for their products. This would be 
a revolutionary step in the history of agriculture—and one 
of the most desirable. It is basic to our way of life that 
groups of people organize in their own interest, and this 
applies to farm employers and farm employes alike. 

“Industry has accepted unionization and adjusted to it. 
In most cases, this acceptance has paid dividends of a 
more stable, better qualified, and more productive labor 
force. I have no doubt the same will happen in agricul- 
ture.” 


Child Labor in Agriculture 


Following are excerpts from the statement presented 
by Mrs. Mildred Fairchild Woodbury, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, National Child Labor Committee, at 
the public hearings conducted by the National Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor in Washington, 1959: 

“One of the great enigmas of our time is the existence 
of a serious child labor problem in agriculture in the 
United States of America today—when the social evil of 
child labor has been virtually eliminated from all other 
areas of American life. Nearly everyone of conscience 
opposes the kind of exploitative child labor we fought at 
the turn of the century. The very idea horrifies parents, 
labor leaders, politicians, employers, and the general pub- 
lic. 

“Yet, last year, 227,000 youngsters between the ages of 
ten and thirteen were legally engaged in paid labor on 
farms that didn’t belong to their families! Thousands 
more were working illegally. Investigators of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions found 4,491 
children under sixteen working during school hours on 
1,944 farms located in thirty-nine states and Puerto Rico 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958. Nearly half 
(42 per cent) were under twelve years of age. Many of 
those illegally at work were the children of migratory 
agricultural workers—about 100,000 children of school 
age move with their families from crop to crop. 

“These statistics are impressive and disturbing, but 


they do not make us see little children every day, 
bending down to help harvest cotton, prunes, strawber- 
ries, Irish potatoes and tomatoes. In Port Clinton, Ohio, 
for example, Earl J. Johnson, county superintendent of 
elementary education, has watched ‘from 25 to 30 children 
under 12’ working in pickle fields, hoeing sugar beets, and 
picking tomatoes. Elizabeth Sutton, while supervising a 
special migrant education project in Florida and Virginia, 
personally contacted 2,500-3,000 children under twelve 
who worked in the Eastern seaboard migratory stream, 
picking beans, potatoes, cucumbers, tomatoes, strawber- 
ries, and blueberries. 

“A crew leader in Pennsylvania, who has seven chil- 
dren of his own and seven others of school age in his 
crew, is very articulate about his belief that children ought 
to work. He says, ‘Everybody I carry up here with me 
has to pull his freight.’ Each working day, these four- 
teen children labored in the fields ; those too young to pick 
carried sacks and empty hampers. The children left camp 
at 5:30 a.m. (frequently without breakfast) and returned 
at about 8:00 p.m.—a fourteen hour working day! That 
is child labor in agriculture today. 

“We have a federal law (the Fair Labor Standards 
Act) that regulates the employment of all children. How- 
ever it protects children in agriculture only during school 
hours. Theoretically, even a child of three could legally 
work in the fields when school is not in session. More- 
over, the federal law is not easy to enforce with limited 
staff and funds. As a result, it does not prevent thousands 
of children from working illegally. For the last few years, 
Department of Labor inspectors have found children il- 
legally working on about 60 per cent of the farms in- 
spected. 

“The exemption in agriculture of the federal law inter- 
feres with the farm child’s education. Many areas change 
the opening and closing dates of their public schools to fit 
in with harvesting schedules. . 

“To begin to correct the desperate condition I have de- 
scribed, the National Child Labor Committee recommends 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act be amended to give 
children in commercial agriculture the same protection it 
extends to others — with emphasis on a fourteen-year- 
minimum age for work in agriculture outside school 
hours. 

“We also recommend : 


“(1) Minimum wage extended to farm workers. 

“(2) More funds allocated for enforcement of present 
legislation by the U. S. Department of Labor. 

“(3) Federal aid extended to education, including 
funds for vocational counseling and training. 

“(4) Federal aid to depressed rural areas through the 
area redevelopment program. 

“(5) The desirable employment standards and condi- 
tions granted other workers extended to all agricultural 
workers—social security, workmen’s compensation, un- 
employment insurance, the rights of unionization and col- 
lective bargaining.” 


What Corgressmen Know About 
Military Policy 
Lewis A. Dexter, who is called “a free lance political 
scientist,” is author of a paper which is expanded in an 
article in the Saturday Review, 25 W. 45th Street, New 


York 36, February 7, 1959. The title is “Conventional 
Death or Unconventional Survival,” from which the fol- 
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lowing paragraphs, summing up interviews with members 
of Congress, are quoted: 

“My interviews with Congressmen have brought me to 
five conclusions : 

“1, Most Congressmen believe that Congress has very 
little to say about military policy. They allege that the 
military matters it is concerned with are the peripheral 
matters of production, waste, living conditions, etc. 

“2. Most Congressmen are suspicious and distrustful 
of the military, its representations and claims. But they 
have no technique by which they can ‘get at them’ except 
by leaks and differences of opinion arising from conflicts 
among the services, which they therefore welcome. 

“3. No Congressman interviewed claimed that he heard 
from constituents or persons of prominence about over- 
all problems of military policy or about purposes of mili- 
tary organization—in the way in which Congressmen do 
hear over-all economic views as well as arguments for or 
against specific economic proposals. 

“4. A number of members interviewed would like to 
have some resource—they don’t quite know what—in the 
field of military policy which would provide them with 
the stimulus and ammunition about over-all purposes 
which they do get, for instance, on economic matters. 

“5. The legal background and experience of members 
of Congress play a larger role in how testimony is sought, 
received, and evaluated than is always recognized. Again 
and again, members of committees refer to their ‘quasi- 
judicial’ function. . . .” 


The Federal Credit Unions 


Federal credit union assets amounted to more than 
$2,000,000,000 in 1958, J. Deane Gannon, director, Bu- 
reau of Federal Credit Unions, has announced. Assets 
have doubled in four years, and increased 14 per cent dur- 
ing 1958. 

Federal credit unions are cooperative associations or- 
ganized to promote thrift among their members and to 
provide a source of credit for small loans. 

Annual financial and statistical reports from more than 
9,000 Federal credit unions in operation at the end of 
1958 have been summarized, Mr. Gannon said. The sum- 
mary data show that total assets stood at $2,034,866,000 
on December 31, 1958. Members’ savings amounted to 
$1,812,017,000, also up 14 per cent, and averaged $348 
per member. Federal credit unions made 3,779,000 loans 
totaling $2,022,000,000 during the past year, and by the 
end of 1958 they had more than $1,379,000,000 in loans 
outstanding to their members. 

Membership in Federal credit unions exceeded 5,200,- 
000 at the end of 1958. A large majority of the mem- 
bers are employed in private industry. Less than one- 
sixth of the Federal credit unions serve employes of fed- 
eral, state, or local government agencies, and 23 per cent 
of the members are government employes. 

Federal credit unions make up only about one-half the 
total number of credit unions in the United States and its 
possessions. The rest are chartered under the various 
State laws, although six States—Alaska, Delaware, Ha- 
waii, Nevada, South Dakota, and Wyoming—had not en- 
acted a credit union law by the end of 1958. 


Social Responsibility in the Atomic Age 


“The atomic age is a revolution not only in living, but 
actually in thinking. The key to success in our new life 
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with the atom is to learn to control it without delay.” 
Thus Robert Rienow and Leona Train Rienow open a 
“note to the reader” in their book, Our New Life With 
The Atom (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1959. $3.50). Robert Rienow is professor of political 
science at New York College for Teachers, Albany, and 
his wife is a writer. They write about the responsibility 
of citizens for determining many policies in relation to 
atomic energy and to the dangers from radioactive fall- 
out and disposal of radioactive industrial wastes. 

Atomic destiny appears to be lodged at present with 
scientists and technicians, generally supported by politi- 
cians who know little about the matter, and their creed 
seems to be: “Develop the atom fast—in spite of the 
hazards.” 

The Rienows interviewed 110 of their friends and ac- 
quaintances, and received many answers that were sur- 
prising to the authors. Only 16 per cent of those inter- 
viewed had ever heard of “strontium 90,” which has been 
in the news for a long while. About 80 per cent believed 
the “experts had all the answers” despite frequent testi- 
mony by experts that there is much that is unknown. 
None of the 110 could tell how much money the federal 
government appropriated year by year for atomic energy, 
not to mention the relatively small amount voted for 
health and healing compared with the billions for destruc- 
tion. 

Specific suggestions are written to John Citizen in lay 
language, with some brief quotations from the scientific 
literature. We the people can, however, only control 
atomic energy by “understanding the atom,” by “resist- 
ing influences that short-circuit judgement,” by “assess- 
ing the atomic dream for its real worth,” by “making de- 
cisions and acting upon them.” 

Some observations made by the authors: The Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United States is a “vested in- 
terest.” “Scientists are men; they, too, can become the 
victims of an institutional power complex. It is but nat- 
ural for them in their effort to preserve their empire to 
minimize the obstacles to atomic exploitation.” 


The National School Lunch Program 


A summary of the national school lunch program, writ- 
ten by Valerie Jones, of the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, appears in The Ag- 
ricultural Situation, a periodical of that Department, Sep- 
tember, 1959. Most of the text follows: 

“Twelve million children ate 2 billion nourishing lunches 
at school last year under this program. Over $630,000,000 
was spent on food to feed them. 

“Local food purchases make up the largest share of 
the program. Over three-fourths of the food eaten in 
the schools is purchased locally by the individual schools. 
The local market for food purchases totaled $515 million 
last year. 

“Today nutritious lunches are appearing in more than 
half of the Nation’s schools due to efforts of the State 
educational agencies and the Department of Agriculture. 

‘All of these lunches have a double value. At the same 
time that the program is helping schools serve more whole- 
some, appetizing lunches, it is also expanding markets for 
farm products. 

“The program was established by Congress in 1946. 
The number of schools in the program increased from 
44,500 in 1946 to 60,000 last year. 
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“Requirements 


“Every nonprofit private and public school in the 
country is eligible for assistance with its school lunches 
if it will: (1) Operate the lunch program on a nonprofit 
basis, (2) serve lunches meeting the nutritional require- 
ments set by the Secretary of Agriculture, (3) provide 
lunches free or at reduced cost to needy children. 

“To encourage high quality lunches, Government funds 
are given only to those schools which serve one-third of 
a child’s daily nutritive requirements in each lunch. Every 
participating child in these schools is required to receive 
a ‘type A’ lunch each day—milk, fruit or vegetable, bread, 
butter, and a protein-rich food. 

“USDA uses three types of cash and food assistance 
to help finance the Federal Government's share of the 
cost of these high quality foods. (1) It gives the schools 
millions of dollars ($70,000,000 in 1959) worth of farm 
surplus products. These include such commodities as but- 
ter, cheese, dry milk, flour, rice, and corn meal. (2) It 
purchases certain foods for the schools which offer high 
nutritive value and are good buys. Last year $49,000,000 
was spent on canned beans, dried eggs, grapefruit sec- 
tions, canned peaches, frozen pork, frozen turkey, and 
several other canned fruits and vegetables. (3) It gives 
($93,600,000 for 1960) the States money on the basis of 
per capita income in the State and number of school-age 
children. The States pass the money along to the schools 
to help them buy foods for lunches locally. 


“Other Benefits 


“Besides the cash value to the farmer, the sum of his 
benefits under the National School Lunch Program in- 
cludes more indirect factors. Since the plan emphasizes 
well-balanced eating and introduces the children to new 
foods and familiar ones in new forms, it is intended to 
encourage good eating habits. These habits are expected 


to carry over into adult life and to influence the folks at 
home.” 


Attempt to Understand America 


“It is now the fashion in Europe to think and say the 
worst about America,” Father R. L. Bruckberger, a 
French Dominican who has spent eight years in the United 
States, writes in his book, /mage of America (New York, 
The Viking Press, 1959. $4.50). The work was first 
written in French and published in France, and the Eng- 
lish translation here reviewed contains a chapter written 
especially for Americans. The author was a chaplain in 
the Resistance Movement in France. 

Father Bruckberger does not follow what he calls cur- 
rent European fashion. He writes a book that celebrates 
American life. He thinks that the American Revolution 
was far more of an original movement—particularly in 
its stress of the ability of the people to govern themselves 
—than Europeans have generally acknowledged. The 
Americans burst many shells, he thinks. 

He makes much of the intangibles that have marked 
American history and life. He says that Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote the Declaration of Independence with the same 
spirit of spontaneity as that of the farmers of Concord 
who stood by the rude bridge and fired the shot heard 
round the world. 

Father Bruckberger pays high tribute to Henry Ford, 
for his achievement of mass production and distribution. 
He writes for an audience that is aware of Marxism, and 
his accent on the positives in American life is evidently 


addressed to European intellectuals. Incidentally, he 
weaves into his narrative much information about Euro- 
pean life. 

This glowing account of many things American was 
evidently written without consulting the editors of The 
Catholic Worker concerning the distress of the low- 
income slum dwellers in American cities, and without not- 
ing the social worker Robert Bondy’s observations of 
those Americans who do not share in the affluent society. 
(Mr. Bondy’s opinions were noted in this SERVICE, June 
20, 1959). Fr. Bruckberger’s optimism with respect to 
American experience with race relations is also not shared 
by many Americans. 


“Farmers’ Cooperative Builds ‘Worlds Only’ ” 


“Madison, S. D.—Dairy farmers here are building the 
world’s only boilerless milk-drying plant. In addition to 
high heat-efficiency, elimination of the boiler cuts invest- 
ment and operation costs. Chief advantage is in cutting 
water requirement to only 5% of usual demands, as water 
here is in short supply and requires much softening, 
according to manager Warren Anderson. 

“Heat for evaporation comes from the ammonia com- 
pressors that cool the milk, and waste heat from the 
natural-gas engines that pull the compressors, pasteurizes 
the milk and heats clean-up water. 

“Organized in 1931, the Farmers Cooperative Creamery 
here now manufactures butter and cheese, bottles milk for 
local sale, and sends fluid skim milk out of state for 
drying. Volume has increased enough to support a local 
drying plant, financed by money borrowed on the creamery 
facilities. The loan will be repaid out of operating 
revenue. 

“The new drying plant is flexible, being adaptable to 
skim milk, whole milk and whey. Drying will eliminate 
more than 90% of the shipping weight. The low-tempera- 
ture drying process, according to Anderson, ‘produces a 
very high-quality powder commanding a premium price 
for baking, candy, ice cream and cottage cheese manufac- 
ture, and school lunches.’ When operational, the new 
plant will employ 12 full-time men.”—Catholic Rural Life, 
Des Moines, February, 1959. 


Population in Western Hemisphere 


Kingsley Davis is special editor of The Annals on “A 
Crowding Hemisphere: Population Changes in the Amer- 
icas.” (Philadelphia, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1958. $2.00.) 

A summary of the editor’s comprehensive “over-all 
view of population trends in the new world” reads as 
follows: 

“The Western Hemisphere has been leading the world 
in population growth. Although the U. S.-Canadian rate 
of increase is high in comparison to most other industrial 
nations, it is the Latin American countries that are con- 
tributing most to the over-all increase. These countries 
as a whole exceed the growth rate in any major area of 
the world. 

“Whereas industrial northern America has experienced 
a postwar upsurge in population due to increased fertility, 
the tremendous gains in Latin America have been made 
because of sharply declining mortality. The consequences 
of the amazing rate of population growth depend in part 
upon whether economic development itself or external 
factors have brought down the death rate.” 
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